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In accordance with the policy of this Journal I 
take pleasure in calling the attention of our readers 
to Professor Laing's reply to my strictures on his 
Phormio, printed in another column. In order to 
make clear some of my points I reprint, as a speci- 
men of the work, his commentary on the first scene. 

Amicus summus meus et popularis Geta 
Heri ad me uenit. erat ei de ratiuncula 
lam pridem apud me relicuom pauxillulum 
Nummorum : id ut conficerem. confeci : adfero. 
Nam erilem filium eius duxisse audio 
Vxorem: ei, credo, munus hoc conraditur. 
Quam inique comparatumst, ei, qui minus habent, 
Vt semper aliquid addant ditioribus! 
Quod ille' unciatim vix de demenso suo 
Suom defrudans genium conpersit miser, 
Id ilia uniuorsum abripiet haud existumans, 
Quanto labore partum. porro autem Geta 
Ferietur alio munere, ubi era pepererit; 
Porro autem alio, ubi erit puero natalis dies; 
Vbi initiabunt. omne hoc mater auferet; 
Puer causa erit mittundi. sed uideon Getam? 
35. summus, "most intimate". — popularis, "fellow- 
countryman". 36. de ratiuncula, "of a petty account". 
37. relicuom, adjective. This is always a word of 
four syllables in Plautus and Terence. — pauxillulum, 
substantive, "a trifle". 38. id ut conficerem, "(he 
asked me) to get it together". 39. erilem, "his 
master's". — duxisse uxorem, "has taken a wife". 
40. ei, "for her". 41. comparatumst, "it has been 
ordained".— ei, "those". 43. Scan quod ille un- 
ciatim, Iambic law. See Introduction xii. — demenso, 
"allowance". 44. suom genium, "his own self. The 
identification of a person and his genius is frequent. 
-Hlefrudans = defraudans. — conpersit, "has saved 
up", from conperco (conparco). 46. partum, sc. sit. 
— pcrro autem, "then again". 47. ferietur alio mu- 
nere, "will be struck for another present", lit., "by", 
instrumental ablative. 48. natalis dies, "birthday". 
49. initiabunt, "will initiate (him)", i. e. into some 
form of religious mysteries. • 50. videon=w'd*0«e. 

Professor Laing objects to my intimation that 
the book required two weeks, or even less, to pre- 
pare on the ground that not the length of time 
should be considered, but whether the book meets 
the objects' for which it is designed. His position 
is only partly correct. When a book is presented 
to the public bearing on its title page the words, 
"edited for the use of college students", we have 
a right to inquire whether the edition shows any 
evidences of care and elaboration in its prepara- 
tion which would warrant its approval, and, if it 
seems to be a slim, hasty performance, it ' is per- 
fectly justifiable to make that the basis of criti- 



cism. If this edition had been designed principally 
for sight translation as is Nicholson's edition of 
the Phormio or Cowles's edition of the Andria, 
or Barber's edition of the Captivi, we should have 
known what to expect; the latter two books con- 
tain about the same kind and amount of commentary 
as does the edition under discussion. In many of 
our colleges Terence is not read until the junior 
year. Professor Laing, in his reply, states that 
this book is written for freshman students; this is 
not indicated in the book itself. Mr. Nicholson's 
edition is likewise intended for freshman students 
at Harvard. It gives no commentary at all. 

But the main point of my remarks is more con- 
cerned with the other part of Professor Laing's 
reply. 

Terence is one of the easier Latin authors; he 
is much easier than Vergil, than Cicero, or than 
Caesar. A glance at the specimen of the com- 
mentary given above will convince any one who 
has had experience in secondary teaching that the 
High School pupil who could not read Terence at 
the close of the second year in the High School 
with the assistance here given would be regarded 
as unusually stupid. If the freshman student needs 
this kind of assistance it is evident that the last' 
two years of his High School work in Latin have 
been wasted. If Professor Laing wishes to improve 
the teaching of the Classics in this country he will 
not do it by lowering his freshman work to the 
level of the third year of the High School, but will 
do more good by intelligent efforts so to better the 
instruction in the schools that such an edition as 
the one he has prepared would be entirely super- 
fluous. 

We may grant for the sake of the argument that 
a number cf college editions are overloaded; we 
may also grant that a number of High School edi- 
tions suffer from the same fault, but the judicial 
mean between an edition that gives too little and 
one that gives too much is certainly not attained 
by an edition that assumes no more knowledge on 
the part of a freshman student than should be 
assumed at the end of the' second year ii. the High 
School. 

This is the point, therefore, that we have before 
us: are we teachers of Latin prepared to admit 
that, after four years of study in the High School, 
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with from one-fourth to one-fifth of the whole time 
devoted to Latin, the student still needs the kind 
of assistance provided by this book? If we are pre- 
pared to admit this, does it not constitute the strong- 
est indictment against our teaching of Latin that 
could be framed? And if we are prepared to admit 
this too, does it not follow of necessity that unless 
steps are taken to improve the situation we teachers 
of Latin are compromising our calling? 

Professor Laing*s second class of text books, he 
says, are those of the type of Furneaux's Annals 
of Tacitus and Tyrrell's correspondence of Cicero. 
I should like greatly to see books of this type pub- 
lished in the United States and what he says as 
to the possibility of such publications arising from 
the endowment of libraries and universities fills 
me with hope, though not with immediate expecta- 
tion. At present I know of but a single elaborate 
edition of a classical author ('elaborate' in Pro- 
fessor Laing's definition) published in this country 
at the expense of any one other than the author 
himself. No doubt, however, Professor Laing 
knows that there is a school edition of Furneaux's 
Annals of Tacitus and that we thus have an exact 
example of what he desiderates. Those who believe 
in the justice of his contention are urged to examine 
the school edition of Furneaux and to compare it 
with this edition of the Phormio. G. L. 



SLANd, ANCIENT AND HODERN' 

Every student of the life and literature of any 
past age must many times have felt how very old 
are countless 'new' things that we do and say, or, 
if you will, how fresh and modern was much, not 
to say all, of the life of the ancients ; and more than 
that, how trite it is getting to be — nay, how trite 
it has been for centuries upon centuries — to say 
that 'there is no new thing under the sun'. Our age, 
and doubtless every past age save one, would fain 
pride itself on its originality, yet the representations 
of to-day and of yesterday, from Kipling back to 
Bacchylides, from the Hebrew Preacher down to 
Shakespeare, endorse, in effect, the words of the 
jingle, that it is 'the same thing over again'. We 
are told that Tennyson believed that "nothing can 
be said which has not been said in some form or 
another before", and even these very words of his 
illustrate the truth of his belief, for are they not 
almost identical with the familiar verse from Ter- 
ence (Eunuchus 41) : 

Nullumst tarn dictum, quod non sit dictum prius. 

Of course, generally it is simply ideas that have 
permanency, and it is in their phrasing that novelty 
chiefly comes in; yet not rarely ideas and words 
alike, at some one's touch, come from out of what 
our opponents like to call the dead languages once 
more undecayed to life. And it is of some of these 

1 This paper was read at the Second Annual Meeting of The 
Classical Association of the Atlantic States, at Washington, D. C, 
April 24, 1908. 



apparent resurrections from the dead that I should 
like to speak. I shall restrict myself, in general, 
to one side of the subject — slang words and phrases 
and colloquialisms such as were known to the an- 
cients and are likewise known to us to-day in prac- 
tically the same form. 

It certainly gives us a comfortable feeling 
to know that putidum and <rairp6v were used col. 
loquially long before they were made vulgar by 
being adopted into our vernacular, that the ancients 
were familiar with rousing speeches and 'smooth' 
plays, with the art and the phrase of 'striking' 
a man for a present, as well as with the apparently 
gentler but really quite as effective 'touching* one's 
father for money. All these phrases, I say, carry 
reassurance with them, especially since some of 
them, at least, were in their day not slang but high- 
ly respectable usages. 

To the inventor and user of slang two fields have 
proved most productive in all ages and among al- 
most all nations: love and drunkenness. The rea- 
son doubtless is that the intoxicated person, whether 
tippler or lover, offers an easy mark for all sorts 
of barbed metaphors, and sometimes himself, in 
his exhilarated state, is extremely successful in es- 
caping from bald literalism, in which escape some 
one has declared the essence of slang to lie. In 
English we have expressions almost beyond num- 
ber drawn from both fields, which need not perhaps 
be enumerated. A writer of half a century ago 
gives a list of thirty-six slangy English expressions 
meaning drunken (by a strange sort of irony the 
article in which the list occurs appeared in a maga- 
zine called Household Words!) and this list of his 
is far from complete or up-to-date. Doubtless the. 
number could be very nearly doubled from the slang 
of the present time. Indeed some two or three hun- 
dred expressions of this same meaning are listed by 
Farmer and Henly in their elaborate dictionary of 
slang. 

But what about the ancients? We are accustomed 
to say that the Greeks, at least, practised modera- 
tion in drinking as in other things, yet I have found 
very, nearly forty words and phrases of theirs mean- 
ing 'intoxicated', only part, it is true, slang — and this 
number, incomplete as it obviously must be, seems 
a bit large for a people who believed in 'nothing 
too much'. Among these phrases may be mentioned 
one from Archilochus (Frag. 74, Hiller-Crusius), 
who declares that he "knows how to raise the beau- 
tiful strain, the dithyramb, when his soul is electri- 
fied with wine', oty<e <rvyKcpavvw$cts <j>ptrai. Alcaeus, 
with his rtyye Tveipovas otvif, comes pretty close to the 
language of Chaucer in regard to the Miller's Wife: 
As any jay she light was and jolif 
So was her jolly whistle well suette. 

Again we have Aristophanes saying in Plato's 
Symposium (176 B) that he was 'one of those that 
were dipped the day before' (t<3* x'*« ptfkmruriUrur) 



